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«SPARE THE BIRDS,” OR KILL THEM? 

Mra Eviron—Sir—We have become almost as | | 
familiar with the phrase, “ Spare the birds,” as we | 
have with the doctrine that we should spare the | 
life of the murderer. 

The hawk comes down, and kills and carries off 
my poultry: the response of the newspapers is, 
« spare the birds.” 

My currants, my strawberries, and my cherries, 
are not yet half ripe, but while I am writing, the 
crested’larks, and other robbers, are carrying them 
off, aud destroying the whole crops, without show- 
ing the least disposition to leave me even a tithe of 
them. But instead of this, for my comfort when I 
take up a newspaper and learn from its pages, that 
in the legislature of Connecticut, Dr. D., of N., 
has done honor both to his head and his heart, by 
delivering himself of a plea that the people would 
“spare the birds.” 

If | leave my carriage in my barn, who can count 
the number of the places which will be defiled by 
the swallows, which build their nests in barns? 
When I wish for. rest, the chimney swallows pay 
no regard to my need of repose, and they thunder 
along the flues of the chimney, frequently giving 
us an idea of the rattling of coaches, the sound of 
distant artillery, or the rumbling of an earti 1’ © 

I am very fond of raspberries, and lave eulti-| 
vated a number of kinds, but the birds steal awey 
all they can get fron: me. 

I am an admirer of cherries and of mulberries, 
particularly of the black ones, and have set out a 
number of trees, but since they have grown large, 
though the trees bear abundantly, the robins and 
other birds steal them so constantly and so perse- 
veringly, that J can scarcely get a single ripe one 
during the season. 

i am a great lover of grapes, and have cultivated 
a number of vines, but after the rose-bugs have 
eaten what they can in the spring, the birds claim 
the remainder, as soon as they ripen. 

My family like green peas, but the birds claim 
the privilege of being served and helped first. 

Myself and my family like corn—but the crows, 
the bruwn thrushes and the blackbirds combine to 
prevent my having any part of the crop. 

I cultivate garden seeds, but find it very difficult 
tosecure my Centaurea, my Leontodon, my tur- 
nips, my ruta baga, my cabbage, or my lettuce 
seeds, from the yellow and other birds, which de- 
light in stealing away the fruits of my labors; and 
if in addition to stealing my fruits, they do not de- 
stroy more than $100a year for me otherwise, it 
does not seem to be their fault, for they seem de- 
termined to do al] they can. 


“ But the birds sing!’ True, they seem to fly 
away very joyonsly, and pour forth their songs in 
great glee, after they have robbed me of my trea- 
sures; but J had much rather have joy, and smiles, 
and songs, in my family, all called forth by. the en- 











joyment of the luxuriant fruits which I have culti- 
vated at so much expense, and by the enjoyment 


| of plentiful crops, which supply my wife and chil 


dren with food, than to have myseif and fimily left 
destitute, that the birds may rejuice that they have 
stolen from us our crops. 

But, say the pseudo-benevolent bird praisers, the 
birds catch the insects. But is this true to any val- 
uable extent? ‘The caterpillars, of various kinds. 
eat up onr trees, and eat they may, for what the 
birds do, or fur what the birds care; and | have 
never known but one kind of birds to show any dis- 
position to touch the caterpillars at all—and that 
kind of bird rarely ever meddles with them. The 
buzzing beetles are nearly as thick as hail stones in 
a shower, but I never knew a bird to catch one of 
them. The cut worms eat off my beans, potatoes, 
corn, &c., but the birds do not prevent it. The 
canker worms have eaten the leaves from many ap- 
ple trees in this State, this season, till the trees 
appear as if they had been burnt to death with fire; 
but I do not know that the birds have yet caught one 
of them. The rose bugs make great destruction 
among our roses, cherries, peaches, pears and ap- 
ples ; but our birds never disturb the rose bugs at 
all, True, the birds sometimes catch a harmicss 
dew worm, but the dew worms never eat or injure 
our vegetables or our fruits, that I know of. Thus 
the zeal to “spare the birds,” seems, in effect, only 
to give us additional destroyers, and destroyers too 
of ho very small degree of activity. 

But why should we spare these rebbers for their 
fine plumage or for their fine voices, any more than 
we would excuse any other thief for the commis- 
siou of his crimes, because he also wore a fine coat, 
or had an agreeable voice. I had much rather cat 
good ripe strawberries, and cherries, and mulber- 
ries, and raspberries, and currants, than to lose al] 
these for the sake of looking at fine feathers 

In short, Mr Editor, if you do not kindly give us 
in your valuable paper, something on this subject 
which shall be on the side of justice, I fear that it 
will not be long before the unreasonable rage for 
the protection af the birds wil] be as great as the 
rage which formerly existed for the destruction of 
witches, and that it will not be long, before our 
legislators, forgetful of the protection of their con- 
stituents, will be fuund spending their time in le- 
gislating for the protection of birds, and in render- 
ing it penal for us to defend our vegetable produc- 
tions and our most valuable crops and fruits from 
the attacks of a ceriain class of robbers, especially 
if the robbers wear fine feathers and have fine voices. 

Yours, truly, JUSTICE. 

East Haddam, Conn., June 20th, 1842. 


{PF Here we have it. We looked for a shot, 
though we knem not whence it would come. We 
are met openly and honoraby, and the aim is true: 
but if we are brought down, we do not yet know it. 

Soberly—we knew when we cried ‘‘Spare the 
birds,” that they will rob; and “Justice” has only 
pleasantly over stated the extent of their depreda- 
tions. The question has two sides, and we are ready 
to admit a defence of either to our columns. We 


still repeat, “ Spare the birds” —because we believe 
it is easy to get from them more good than harm. 
The songs and the feathers we let pass: on the 
ground of profit and loss we are willing to stand. 
The cherry-bird, (orchard oreole?) tufted robin, 
tufted lark, canker-worm bird, or whatever else ites 
name, does feed, and often freely, upon the canker- 
worm. Swallows feed entirely upon insects—cer- 
tainly not upon the crops—and some screen might 
be put between the carriage and their nests. The 
crows and blackbirds do feed much upon worms 
and upon the cut-worm while it is taking its early 
dawn craw! from stalk to stalk. Most of the birds 
live much of the year upon insects, which if not 
thus thinned off, would greatly multiply—and as 
we think, would soon do us more harm than we 
now receive from the birds. Would they? This 
is the question. Neither side can be proved ;— 
Opinion is all that wecan get. But there are facts 
that should have some influence in determining 
opinion. 

In the towns around Boston in which fruit ie 
raised extensively, the cultivators of fruit strive to 
save the birds. They are willing to let them take 
cherries, in consideration of the many bugs and 
worms destroyed by them. And the cherry is the 
principal fruit upon which they make very exten- 
sive depredations. 

Seeds generally would be better, if the stalke 
bearing them were cut up about as early as the 
time when the birds begin to peck open the pods, 

Regar.ioe the statements of “ Justice” as plea- 
sant exaggerations on his side, we presume there 
is no occasion for us to say more in reply. Should 
he or others wish to go farther into the matter, our 
columns are open for its discussion, and we are 
willing to look deeper into it.—Ep. N. E. F, 





KEEPING HORSES IN BARN CELLARS. 


Mr Purnam—lI noticed an article in your pa- 
per of this week, inquiring about keeping horses in 
barn cellars. In regard to the subject of compari- 
son, I have nothing to say, as I have had no expe- 
rience. Bvt as regards keeping horses in the 
basement story, | have stabled mine in the cellar 
the last eight years, and have had no difficulty 
whatever; but on the contrary, like it for the rea- 
sons assigned by the inquirer. If the inquirer 
thinks it not too far, and will call on me, I will 
give him al) the information in my power. 

JOSEPH HOW. 

Methuen, June 25, 1842. 





An old picture represents a king sitting in state, 
with a label, « I govern all”—a bishop with a le- 
gend, “I pray for all”—a eoldier with a motto, 
“T fight for all”—and a farmer, drawing forth re- 
luctantly a purse, with the superscription, “J pay 
for all!” 


Poor Richard says that “ time is money,” and 
some folks make it the kind of currency to pay 
debts in; and a great deal of time they take to 





do it»—Exch, pap. 
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\'$"The following tale conveys so excellent a 
moral, by an agricultural illustration, and such an 
impressive demonstration of the power of the Chris- 
tian precept, “Do unto others as you would they 
should do unto you,” that we make no apology for 
the space it occupies in our columns, which per- 
haps would not be filled with more profitable mat- 
ter, were it devoted, as usual, to that of a strictly 
agricultural character. 


THE BUSHEL OF CORN. 


BY T. 8S. ARTHUR, 


Farmer Gray had a neighbor who was not che 
best tempered man inthe world, though mainly 
kind and obliging. He was a shoemaker. His 
name was Barton. One day in harvest time, when 
every hand on the farm was busy as a bee, this 
man came over to Farmer Gray’s, and said, in rath- 
er a petulent tone of voice— 

‘Mr Gray, I wish you would send over and 
drive your geese home.’ 

‘Why so, Mr Barton; what have my geese been 
doing ? said the farmer, in a mild quiet tone. 

‘They pick my pigs’ cars when they are eating, 
and go into my garden, and I will not have it!” the 
neighbor replied in a still more petulent voice. 

‘lam really sorry for it, neighbor Barton; but 
what can I do?” 

‘Why yoke them, and thus keep them on your 
own premises. It’s no kind vf way to let your 
geese run all over every farm and garden in the 
neighborhood.’ 

‘ But I cannot see to it now, It is harvest time, 
friend Barton, and every man, woman and child on 
the farm has as much as he or she can do. Try 
and bear it for a week or so, and then [ will see if 
I can possibly remedy the evil.’ 

‘I can’t bear it, and I wont bear it any longer!’ 
the shoemaker said, ‘So if you do n’t take care of 
them, friend Gray, I shall have to take care of 
them for you.’ 

‘Well, neighbor Barton, you can do as you 
please,’ farmer Gray replied in his usual quiet tone. 
‘Il am sorry that they trouble you, but | cannot at- 
tend to them now.’ 

‘Ill attend to them for you, see if [ don’t,’ the 
shoemaker said, stil] more angrily, and then turned 
upon his heel and strode off towards his own house, 
which was quite near. 

* What upon earth can be the matter with them 
geese ?’ Mrs Gray said about fifteen minutes after- 
wards. 

‘IT really cannot tell, unless neighbor Barton is 
taking care of them. He threatened to do so if I 
did n’t yoke them right off.’ 

‘Taking care of them! 
them ?’ 

*Astothat [ am quite in the dark, Killing 
them, perhaps. He said they picked at his pigs’ 
ears and drove them away when they were cating, 
and that he would not have it. He wanted me to 
yoke them right off, but that | could not do, as all 
the hands are busy. He then said, that if I did n’t 
take care of them, he would. So I suppose he is 
engaged in the neighborly business of taking care 
of our geese.’ 

‘John! William! run over and see what Mr 
Barton is doing with my geese,’ Mrs Gray said, in 
a quick and anxious tone, to two little boys who 
were playing near. 

The urchins scampered off, well pleased to per- 
form any errand. 


How taking care of 





I will never forgive him!’ the good wife said, an- 
grily. 

‘H-u-s-h, Sally! make no rash speeches. It 
is more than probable that he has killed some two 
or three of them. But never mind if he has. He 
will get over his pet, and be sorry for it.’ 

‘Yes; but what good will his being sorry do 
me. Will it bring my geese to life ?’ 

‘ Ah, well, Sally, never mind. Let us wait until 
we learn what all this disturbance is about.’ 

In about ten minutes the children came home, 
bearing the bodies of three geese, each without a 
head. 

‘Oh, is n't that too much for human endurance" 
exclaimed Mrs Gray. ‘* Where did you find them ?” 
* We found them lying out in the road,’ said the 
oldest of the two children. ‘And when we picked 
them up, Mr Barton said—* Tell your father that 
I have yoked his geese for him, to save him the 
trouble, as his hands are all too busy to do it.”’’ 

‘I ’d sue him for it? said Mrs Gray in an indig- 
nant tone. 

‘And what good would that do, Saliy ? 

‘Why it would do a great deal of good. It 
would teach him better manners. It would punish 
him ; and he deserves punishment.’ 

‘And punish us into the bargain. We have 
lost three geese now, but we still have their good 
fat bodies to eat. A lawsuit would cost us a good 
many geese, and not leave us even so much as the 
feathers, besidea.giving us a world of trouble and 
vexation. No, no, Sally—just let it rest, and he 
will be sorry for it, | know,’ 

‘Sorry for it, indeed! And what good will his 
being sorry for it do us, I should like to know ? 
Next, he will kill a cow, and then we must be sat- 
isfied with his being sorfy for it! Now, I can tell 
you that I don’t believe any thing about his be- 
ing sorry, the crabbed, ill-natured wretch.’ 

‘Don't call hard names, Sally,’ farmer Gray 
said, in a mild, soothing tone. ‘Neighbor Barton 
was not himself when he killed the geese. Like 
every other angry person, he was a little insane, 
and did what he would not have done had he been 
perfectly in his right mind. When you are a little 
excited, you know, Sally, that even you do and 
say unreasonable things.’ 

“Me do and say unreasonable things  exclaim- 
ed Mrs Gray, with a look and tone of indignant as- 
tonishment; ‘Me say and do unreasonable things 
when I’m angry! 1 don’t understand you, Mr 
Gray.’ 

‘ May be I can help you a little. Don’t you 
remember how angry you were when Mr Mellon’s 
old brindle got into our garden, and tramped over 
your lettuce bed, and how you struck her with the 
oven pole, and knocked off one of her horns ?° 

‘ But I did n’t mean to do that, though,’ 

‘No, but then you were angry, and struck old 
brindle with a right good will. And if Mr Mellon 
had felt disposed, he might have prosecuted for 
damages.’ 

‘ But she had no business there.’ 

‘Of course not. Neither had our geese any 
business in neighbor Barton’s yard. But, perhaps 
I-can help you to another instance, that will be 
more conclusive in regard to your doing and saying 
unreasonable things when you are angry. You re- 
member the patent churn ?’ 

* Yes, but never mind about that.’ 

‘So you have not forgotten how unreasonable 
you were about the churn. It wasn’t good for 





‘Oh, if he has dared to do any thing to my geese, 
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put a jar of cream into it as long as you lived— 
that you would n’t. And yet, on trial, you found 
that churn the best yop had ever used, and now 
wouldn't part with it on any consideration. So 
you see, Sa!ly, that even you can say and do un- 
reasonable thinge when you are angry just as wel] 
as Mr Barton can. Let us then consider hima 
dittle, and give him time to get over his angry fit. 
It will be much better to do so.’ 

Mrs Gray saw that her husband was right, but 
still she felt indignant at the outrage committed on 
her geese. She did not, however, say any thing 
about suing the shoemaker—for old brindle’s head 
from which the horn had been knocked off, was 
not entirely well, and one prosecution very natu- 
rally suggested the idea of another. So she took 
her three fat geese, and after stripping off their 
feathers, had them prepared for the table. 


On the next morning, as Mr Gray was going 
along the road, he met the shoemaker, and as they 
had to pass very near to each other, the farmer 
smiled and bowed, and spoke kindly. Mr Barton 
looked and felt very uneasy, but farmer Gray did 
not seem toremember the unpleasant incident of 
the day before. 

It was about eleven o’clock of the same day, 
that one of farmer Gray’s little boys came running 
to him, and crying— 

‘Oh father! father! Mr Barton’s hogs are in 
our corn field.’ 

‘Then I must go and drive them out,’ said Mr 
Gray, in a quiet tone. 

‘ Drive ’em out!’ ejaculated Mrs Gray. ‘ Drive 
7em out, indeed! I7’d shoot them, that’s what I ’d 
do! I’d serve him as he served. my geese yester- 
day!’ 

‘ But that would n’t bring the geese to life again, 
Sally.’ 

‘I do ’nt care if it would n't: it would be paying 
him in his own coin, and that’s all he deserves.’ 

‘You know what the bible says, Sally, about 
grievous words, and they apply with stronger force 
to grievous actions. No—no—I will return neigh- 
bor Barton good forevi!. That is the best away. 
He has done wrong, and I am sure is sorry for it. 
And as [ wish him still to remain sorry for so un- 
kind and unneighborly an action, [ intend making 
use of the best means for keeping him sorry.’ 

‘Then you will be revenged on him, any how.’ 

‘No, Sally—not revenged. I hope I have no 
such feeling. For I am not angry with neighbor 
Barton, who has done himself a much greater 
wrong than he has done me. But I wish him to 
see clearly how wrong he acted, that he may do so 
no more. And thenwe shall not have any cause 
to complain of him, nor he any to be grieved, as I 
am sure he is at his own hasty conduct. But 
while [ am: talking here, his hogs are destroying 
my corn.’ 

And 6o saying, farmer Gray hurried off towards 
his corn-field. When he arrived there, he found 
four large hogs tearing down the stalks, and pulling 
off and eating the ripe ears of corn. They had al- 
ready destroyed a good deal. But he drove them 
out very calmly, and put up the bars through which 
they had entered, and then commenced gathering 
up the half eaten ears of corn, and throwing them 
out into the lane for the hogs that had been so sud- 
denly disturbed in the process of obtaining a libe- 
ral meal. As he was thus engaged, Mr Barton, 


who had from his own house seen the farmer turn 
the hogs out of his corn-field, came hurriedly up, 





any thing—you knew it wasn’t; and you’d never 
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‘I am very sorry, Mr Gray, indeed I am, that my 
hogs have done this: I. will most cheerfully pay 
you for what they have destroyed.’ 

‘Oh, never mind, friend Barton—never mind. 
Such things will happen occasionally. My geese, 
you know, aunoy you very much sometimes.’ 

‘Do n’t speak of it, Mr Gray. They did n’t an- 
noy me half as much as I imagined they did. But 
how much corn do you think my hogs have de- 
stroyed? One bushel, or two bushels—or how 
much? Let it be estimated, and I will pay you 
for it most cheerfully.’ 

‘Oh, no—not for the world, friend Barton. Such 
things will happen sometimes. And besides, some 
of my men must have left the bars down, or your 
hogs could never have got in. So don’t think any 
more about it. It would be dreadful if one neigh- 
bor could not bear a little with another.’ 

All this cut poor Mr Barton to the heart. His 
own ill-natured language and conduct, at a much 
smaller trespass on his rights, presented itself to 
his mind, and deeply mortified him. After a few 
moments’ silence he said— 

‘The fact is, Mr Gray, I shall feel better if you 
will let me pay for this corn. My hogs should not 
be fattened at your expense, and I will not consent 
to its being done. So I shall insist on paying you 
for at least one bushel of corn, for I am sure they 
have destroyed that much, if not more.’ 

But Mr Gray shook his head, and smiled plea- 
santly, as he replied— 

‘Do n’t think any thing more about it, neighbor 
Barton. It is a matter deserving no consideration. 
No doubt my cattle lave often trespassed on you, 
and will trespass on you again. Let us then bear 
and forbear.’ 

All this cut the shoemaker still deeper, and he 
felt still less at ease in mind after he parted from 
the farmer than he did before. But one thing he 
resolved, and that wax to pay Mr Gray for the corn 
which his hogs had eaten. 

‘ You told him your mind pretty plainly; 1 hope,’ 
Mrs Gray said, as her husband came in. 

‘TI certainly did” was the quiet reply. 

‘And I am glad you had spirit enough-to do it! 
I reckon he will think twice before he kills any 
more of my geese.’ 

‘I expect you are right, Sally. 
we shal] be troubled again.’ 

‘And what did you say to him? 
he say for himself ? 

‘Why he wanted very much to pay me for the 
corn his pigs had eaten ; but [would n’t hear to it. 
I told him that it made no difference in the world. 
That such accidents would happen sometimes.’ 

* You did ? 

‘ Certainly, I did.’ 

‘ And that’s the way you spoke your mind to him " 

‘Precisely, And it had the desired effect. It 
made him feel ten times worse than if I had spoken 
angrily tohim. He is exceedingly pained at what 
he has done, and says he will never rest until he 
has paid for that corn. ButI am resolved never 
to take a cent for it. It will be the best possible 
guaranty | can have for his kind and neighborly 
conduct hereafter.’ 

* Well, perhaps you are right,’ Mrs Gray said, 
after a few moments of thoughtful silence. «I 
like Mrs Barton very much—and now I come to 
think of it, ] should not wish to have any difference 
between our families.’ 

‘And so dol like Mr Barton. He has read a 
good deal, and I find it very pleasant to sit with 


I don’t think 


And what did 





him occasionally during the long winter evenings. 
His ouly fault is his quick temper—but I am sure 
itis much better for us to bear with and soothe 


that, than to oppose and excite it, and thus keep’ 


both his family and our own in hot water.’ 

‘You are certainly right,’ Mrs Gray said, ‘and I 
only wish that I could always think and fee) as you 
do. But I am a little quick, as they say.’ 

‘And so is Mr Barton. Now just the same con- 
sideration that you would desire others to have for 
you, should you exercise towards Mr Barton, or 


any one else whose hasty temper leads him into) 
words or actions that in calmer and more thought-| We should reflect that Mr Barton has naturally a 


ful moments, are subjects of regret.’ 





‘It is certainly [the best policy to keep fair 
weather with him’—Mrs Gray remarked— for a 
man of his temper could annoy us a good deal.’ 

‘That word policy, Sally, is not a good word,’ 
her husband replied. ‘It conveys a thoroughly 
selfish idea. Now, we ought to look for some 
higher motive of action than mere policy—motives 
grounded in correct and unselfish principles.’ 

‘But what other motive but policy could we 
possibly have for putting up with Mr Barton's out- 
rageous conduct 2 

‘Other and far higher motives, it seems to me. 


hasty temper, and that, when excited, he does 


On the next day, while Mr Gray stood in his own | things for which he is sorry afterwards—and that, 
door, from which he could see all over the two orj|in nine cases out of ten, he is a greater sufferer 


three acres of ground that the shoemaker cultiva- | 


ted, he observed uwo of his own cows in his neigh- 
bor’s corn-field, browsing away in quite a content- 
ed manner. As he was going to call one of the 
farm hands to go over and drive them out, he per- 
ceived that Mr Barton had become aware of the 
mischief that was going on, and had already started 
for the field of corn. 

‘ Now we will see the effect of yesterday’s les- 
son,’ the farmer said to himself, and then paused to 
observe the manner of the shoemaker towards his 
cattle in driving them out of the field. Ina few 
minutes Mr Barton came up to the cows—but, in- 
stead of throwing stones at them, or striking them 
with a stick, he merely drove them out in a quiet 
way, and put up the bars through which they had 
entered. 

‘Admirable !’ ejaculated farmer Gray. 

‘What is admirable ? asked his wife, who came 
within hearing distance at the moment. 

‘Whi the lesson I gave our friend Barton yes- 
terday, works admirably.’ 

‘How so ? 

‘Why two of our cows were in his corn-field a 
few minutes ago, destroying the corn at a rapid 
rate.’ 

‘Well! what did he do to them ? in a quick 
anxious tone, 

‘He drove them out.’ 

‘Did he stone them, or beat them ?” 

‘Oh no. He was as gentle as a child towards 
them.’ 

‘You are certainly jesting.’ 

‘NotI. Friend Barton has not forgotten that 
his pigs were in my corn-field yesterday, and that 
I turned them out without hurting a hair of one of 
them. Now, suppose I hac got angry and beaten 
his hogs, what do you think the result would have 
been? Why, it is much more than probable, that 
one or both of our fine cows would have been 
at this moment in the condition of Mr Mellon’s 
old brindle.’ 

‘I wish you would n’t say any thing more about 
old brindle,’ Mrs Gray said, trying to laugh, while 
her face grew red, in spite of her efforts to keep 
down her feelings. 

Well, 1 won't, Sally, if it worries you. But it 
is such a good illustration, that I cannot help using 
it sometimes.’ 

‘Tam glad he didn’t hurt the cows, Mrs Gray 
said, after a pause. 

‘And so am I, Sally. Glad on more than one 
account. It shows that he has made an effort to 
keep down his hasty, irritable temper—and if he 
can do that, it will be a favor conferred on the 
whole neighborhood, for almost every one com- 
plains, at times, of this fault in his character.’ 





froin these outbreaks than any ove else. In our 
actions towards him, then, it is a much higher and 
better motive for us to be governed by a desire to 
aid him in the correction of this evil, than to look 
merely to the protection of ourselves from its ef- 
fects. Do yon not think so?’ 

‘ Yes, it does seem so.’ 

‘When thus moved to action, we are, ina de- 
gree regarding the whole neighborhood, for the 
evil of which we speak, affects all. Andin thus 
suffering ourselves to be governed by such eleva- 
ted and unselfish motives, we gain all that we pos- 
sibly could have gained under the mere instigation 
of policy—and a great deal more. But to bring 
the matter into a still narrower compass. In all 
our actions towards him and every one else, we 
should be governed by the simple consideration— 
Is itright? Ifa spirit of retaliation be not right, 
then it cannot be indulged without a mutual injury. 
Of course, then, it should never prompt us to ac- 
tion. If cows or hogs get into my field or garden, 
and destroy my property, who is to blame most ? 
Of course, myself. I should have kept my fences 
in better repair, or my gate closed. The animale 
certainly are not to blame, for they follow only the 
promptings of nature—and their owners should not 
be censured, for they know nothing about it. It 
would then be very wrong for me to injure both 
the animals and their owners for my own neglect 
—would it not ?’ 

‘ Yes—I suppose it would.’ 

‘So at least it seems to me. Then, of course, I 
ought not to injure neighbor Barton’s cows or hogs, 
even if they do break into my corn-field or garden, 
simply because it would be wrong to do so, This 
is the principle upon which we should act, and not 
from any selfish policy.’ 


After this, there was no more trouble about far- 
mer Gray’s geese or cattle. Sometimes the geese 
would get among Mr Barton’s hogs, and annoy 
them while eating, but it did not worry him as it 
did formerly. If they became too troublesome, he 
would drive them away, but not by throwing sticks 
and stones at them, as he once did. 

Late in the tall, the shoemaker brought in his 
bill for work, It was a pretty large bill, with sun- 
dry credits. 

‘Pay day has come at last, farmer Gray said, 
good humoredly, as the shoemaker presented his 
account. ‘ Well, let us see!’ and he took the bill 
to examine it, item after item. 

‘What is this ” he asked, reading aloud. 

‘Cr. By one bushel of corn, fifty cents.’ 

‘It’s some corn I had from you.’ 

‘I reckon you must be mistaken. 
got any corn from me.’ 


You never 
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It is all right.’ A 

* But when did you get it, friend Barton? I am 
sire that I hav’nt the most distant recollection of 
it.’ 

‘My hogs got it,’ the shoemaker said, in rather 
@ low and hesitating tone. 

‘Your hogs !’ 

‘Yes. Don’t you remember when my hogs 
broke into your field, and destroyed your corn ?” 

‘Oh dear! Is that it? Oh, no, no, friend Bar- 
ton! J cannot allow that item in the bill.’ 

‘Yes, but you must, It is perfectly just—and 
I shall never rest until it is paid.’ 

‘I can’t indeed. You could n’t help your hogs 
getting into my field; and then you know, friend 
Barton—(lowerizg tis tone)—my geese were very 
troublesome " 

The shoemaker blushed and looked confused ; 
but farmer Gray slapped him familiarly on the 
shouider, and said, in a lively, cheerful way— 

‘Don’t think any thing more about it, friend 
Barton! And hereafter, let us endeavor to do as 
we would be done by, and then every thing will go 
on as smooth as clock-work.’ 

‘ But you will allow that item in the bill ? the 
shoemaker urged, perseveringly. 

‘Oh no, | could n’t do that. IT should think it 
wrong to make you pay for my own or some of my 
men’s negligence in leaving the bars down.’ 

‘But then—(hesitatingly)—those gecse! | 
killed three. Let it go for them.’ 

‘If you did kill them, we ate them—so that is 
even. No—no—let the past he forgotten, and if 
it makes better neighbors and friends of us, we 
never need regret what has happened.’ 

Farmer Gray remained firm, and the bill was 
settled, omitting the item of ‘corn’ From that 
time forth, he never had a better neighbor than the 
shoemaker. 

The cows, and hogs, and geese of both, would 
occasionally trespass—but the trespassers were al- 
ways kindly removed. The lesson was not Jost on 
either of them—for even Farmer Gray used to 
feel, sometimes, a little annoyed when his neigh- 
bor's cattle broke into his field. But in teaching 
the shoemaker a lesson, he had taken a little of it 
to himself, 





HESSIAN FLY. 


A farmer in the Zanesville Gazette says—« | 
am led from recent observations, to believe that 
the Hessian fly never attacks the stoals or sprouts 
that put wut from the original wheat stalk ; but 
only the original stalk itself. Can any of my 
brother farmera, or any agricultural editor with 
whom you exchange, give any additional insight 
into this matter ?” 

If the fact here asserted is true, may it not be 
that the original stalk is so much more forward in 
the early part of the season than the sprouts—that 
for this reason the fly selects it ?—Ep. N. F. F. 





Ubiquity.—Josiah Quincy is President of the 
Massachusetts Senate, and Josiah Quincy is Pr®- 
sident of the Senate of New Hampshire, and Josiah 
Quincy is President of Harvard University. 


Somebody says that “ Esq.” at the end of a man’s 
name, in many instances, is like the “quirk” in a 
pig’s tail—more for an ornament than use. 


‘Oh yes I did. [ remember it perfectly well, | 





THE GREAT KENTUCKY CORN CROP. 

We copied an article from the Albany Cultiva- 
tora few weeks since, stating that a Mr Young, of 
Kentucky, had raised 195 bushels of corn per acre. 
Mr Y. has since communicated his method of cul- 
tivation to the Louisville Journal, from which we 
extract the following ;— 


“ My universal rule is, to plow my corn land the 
fall preceding the spring when I plant; and as 
early in the spring as possible, I cross-plow as deep 
as circumstances will permit; and as soon as this 
is done, I commence checking off—the first way 
with my large plows and the second with my small 
ones ; the checks three feet by three, admitting of 
working the land both ways. And then, I plant 
my corn from the 20th to the 25th of March—a 
rule to which I adhere with scrupulous exactness ; 
planting from eight to twelve grains in each hill, 
covering the same from four to six inches deep, 
greatly preferring the latter depth; and in this 
particular I take more pride and more pains than 
any other farmer in Kentucky, holding it as my 
ruling principle, that the product of the corn crop 
depends very much upon its being properly cover- 
ed, and much on its being properly piowed the first 
time. So soon as my corn is up of sufficient height, 
I start the large harrow directly over the rows, al- 
lowing a horse to walk each side, harrowing the 
way the corn was planted; and on land prepared 
as above and harrowed as directed, the hoeing part 
will be so completely performed by this process, 
that it will setisfy the most skeptical. Then, al- 
lowing the corn thus harrowed to remain a few 
days, I start my small plows with the bar next the 
corn; and so nicely will this be done, that when a 
row is thus plowed, so completely will the inter- 


mediate spaces, hills, &c., be lapped in by the. 


loose earth occasioned by this system of close plow- 
ing, as to render any other work useless for a time. 
I thin to four stalks upon a hill, never having to 
transplant, the second plowing being performed 
with the mould-board towards the rows of corn; 
and so rapid has been the growth of the corn be- 
tween the first and second plowings, that this is 
performed with ease; and when in this stage, | 
consider my crop safe; my general rule being, 
never to plow my corn more than four times, and 
harrow once. My practice is, to put a field in 
corn two successive years, then grass it, and let it 
lie eight years—a rule from which [ never deviate. 
Now, I do not pretend that the labor bestowed upon 
a sod field to put it in a state of thorough cultiva- 
tion, does not meet witha fair equivalent from one 
crop—but I presume no farmer will doubt when I 
say, the second year’s crop from sod land is better 
than the first, with not more than one half the la- 
bor, The best system of farming is, to produce 
the greatest amount of profit from the smallest 
amount of labor. 

“| lay it down as an axiom incontrovertible in 
the cultivation of corn, that whenever a large crop 
has been raised, it was the result of close and early 
planting; and J defy proof to the eontrary. I 
plant my corn three feet by three, four stalks in a 
hill, and allow but one ear toa stalk, and one hun- 
dred ears to a bushel, and then ascertain how many 
hills there are in a shoek, sixteen hills square, 
which is the usual custom to put it up. My pre- 
sent crop, planted on the 20th of March, bids fair 
to outstrip any preceding one. 

WALTER C. YOUNG. 


Jessamine Co., Ky. 





("We publish the foregoing to show the pe- 
culiarities of Mr Young’s management of his corn 
crop. He professes to have raised 195 bushels of 
corn per acre. If this was shelled corn, the crop 
was greater than any other of which we have had 
an account. We have not copied the article be- 
cause of any betief that 195 bushels of shelled 
corn, the whole crop fairly measured when dry, 
have been obtained from one acre of ground, but, 
us we have said, because the mode of culture is 
somewhat different from what we are accustomed 
to. Thedepth at which the corn was planted, 
and the harrowing directly upon the corn itself 
after it came up, are novelties; and if the result 
was as favorable as the account indicates, these 
points are worthy of remembrance and attention. 
The distance at which this corn was planted, 3 
feet each way, would give per acre 4840 hills, and 
each hill must give something more than 1 quart 
and 1-2 a pint of corn to make 195 bushels. If 
four ears would give this on an average throughout 
the field, they must have been Inrge—larger than 
it seems possible to obtain where corn stands so 
thick. But we presume, with the Farmers’ Cabi- 
net, that the crop was measured in the ear, not 
shelled. Omitting to state how the products were 
measured, is a common neglect with the western 
producers of “ mammoth corn crops."—Ep. N. E. F. 


THUNDER AND LIGHTNING, 


The various phenomena which are to be classed 
under the head of electricity, and of which the 
thunder is one, are very imperfectly understood. 
Some facts, and the principles explaining them, 
have been thoroughly investigated; but others 
baffle all human efforts. 

There is a certain something, called by philoso- 
phers electric fluid, which is diffused naturally over 
all bodies. It is in the chair in which I sit,—in 
the table—the paper—my hand—in a word, in 
every thing. In its natural state, it is equally and 
generally diffused and produces no sensible effects. 
But there are certain causes which collect it. When 
it is thus accumulated in one place or upon one 
body, it produces very striking results; one of the 
most remarkable of which is, it tends to dart away 
into the surrounding objects, with a bright spark 
and @ noise, ‘this can be easily imitated ons 
small scale with the electrical machine; and it is 
this agent, operating precisely in this way, but 
with tremendous energy and splendor, which so 
often terrifies us ip the skies, 

Among the processes by which the electric fluid 
is accumulated, and thus prepared to produce these 
sensible effects, one of the principal is, the conden- 
sation of vapor. Whenever the vapor of the at- 
mosphere is condensed, electricity is collected, and 
tends to dart off into surrounding objects. When- 
ever a cloud is formed in the sky it probably be- 
comes more or less charged with electricity. 

Now it is one remarkable property of this elec- 
tric fluid, that some substances easily convey it 
away, and others do not. The former are called 
conductors, the latter non-conductors. The metals 
and water are the conductors: almost all other 
substances, non-conductors, 

Whenever the electric fluid is collected in any 
place, if there is a conductor, or a chain of conduc- 
tors, to convey it away, it passes off silently and 
without any sensible effect. If there are no con- 
ductors, it accumulates until it becomes excessive 
in quantity, and then it darts off through the air or 
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any substances which are in its way—sometimes 
with great violence, and often doing irreparable 
injury. 

We do not, however, always have thunder and 
lightning when clouds form in the sky. Whena 
fog rolls in from the east, its vapors lie in contact 
with the earth and ocean, and the electricity passes 
off silently as fast as it accumulates. Ina long 
continued storm the clouds cover - the whole heav- 
ens, and extend over a region of many miles ; and 
they form so slowly that there is opportunity for a 
gradual escape of the flaid. But when, in a sultry 
stummer afternoon, black masses of cloud rise in 
the west, forming very rapidly, and with rounded 
and well defined boundaries, the fluid then accu- 
mulates faster than it can escape, and after a time 
it darts to the earth, or from cloud to cloud, produc- 
ing the terrific effects which we so often see. 
Splendid and appalling as these results sometimes 
are, they are imitated precisely but harmlessly, by 
the apparatus of the lecturer. The fluid is the 
same in its movements and in its character, wheth- 
erit sparkles on the table or thunders in the skies. 

When it darts to the earth, its aim is to pass 
through the best conductor it can find on ils way. 
Hence it strikes a tree; that is, it chooses to come 
down through the juices of the trunk; for it wil! 
be recollected that water was said to be a conduc- 
tor. It often seeks a way through the walls and 
partitions of a house, because it finds there metal- 
lic or watery substances which help it forward. 
But it must be remembered that it strikes these ob- 
jects only so far as they furnish it a passage way 
to the place for which it is destined. The com- 
mon idea that a penknife, or other metallic body, 
attracts the lightning, is erroneous. A_ lightning 
rod suspended horizontally in the air, would not at- 
tract lightning. It is only when it forms a conner- 
ton between the place where the electricity is, and 
that towards which it tends to move.—Fall River 
Operatives’ Journal. 





From the Eastern Farmer. 


PRODUCTION OF INSECTS. 


Mr Epviror—Your paper of the 17th March 
Jast, gave a very interesting article on Entomology. 
The following passage struck me as one which { 
had some reason to doubt as a correct opinion, so 
far as one fact would warrant a doubt of such high 
authority as you quote—Dr. Harris's Report on 
the Insects of Massachusetts :—* Al] insects are 
preduced from eggs, and none are spontaneously 
generated from putrid animal or vegetable matter.” 
The fact to which I allude came under my own ob- 
servation, and is briefly as follows. Having a hen 
of a very large size, and very profitable on account 
of the number and size of her eggs, | was desirous 
of obtaining some of her breed, and late in the 
spring of 1840, sat her on some of her own eggs, 
but none of them hatched. I then buried her eggs 
in a heap of earth. In the spring of the following 
year, on removing the earth, I found some of the 
eggs unbroken as when deposited there. My cu- 
riosity led me to break one of them, which was 
perfectly free from fracture, and in it I found a 
living insect. It was about an inch and a half in 
length, ite colors of imperfect black and light yel- 
low, in narrow stripes, the whole length of the 
body, its belly and legs of aredish yellow. Its 
motions were like those of a cuterpillar. And on 
its head was a bunch, large for the size of the in- 








sect. I was reminded, by its disgusting appear- 
ance,of a passage ina poem by Cotton Mather, 
where the poet wished to destroy some heretical 
religious opinion :— 


* Lest that ill egg bring forth a cockatrice, 
To poison all with heresy and vice.” 


I make no remark and give no opinion on this 
subject, but that “it may not be without amuse- 
ment, if without instruction to your readers,” to 
inquire if other and similar facts cannot be found 
to substantiate the doctrine of spontaneous genera- 
tion of insects from putrid animal and vegetable 
matter. A. 





LUCERNE. 

A correspodent of the Annapolis Republican 
takes the following notice of a patch of lucerne, 
belonging to Wm. Johnson, Esq., of Princess Ann, 
Somerset co., Md. 


“Tt consists of about three fourths of an acre— 
it was sown in J829—has been cut this makes the 
twelfth year. He keeps two horses and three 
cows—has a full supply of milk and cream, and 
more butter than he knows whatto do with—much 
more than can be said of many farmers who have 
500 acres of land without a lot of lucerne. This 
lot has been cut over once this season, and now 
before he can get half over again, the three horses 
and cows getting more than they can devour, he 
will have to cut it and make hay of it, to prevent 
it from getting too old. [It comes several weeks 
before clover—may be cut four or five times— 
strikes its roots very deep, and will therefore stand 
dry weather, and will last no one knows how long ; 
for this is now a splendid crop, after being cut 
eleven years, and yet—/farmers won'l sow it! even 
Mr Johnson’s neighbors, with a few exceptions, 
and with his success staring them in the face! | 
told him that the common objection urged against 
it was, that they cannot get it started—that the 
weeds and grass will smother it the first year. 
Walk with me, said he, and [ will tell and show 
you all about it. The best previous culture, said 
he, is [rish potatoes; the hoe in that case kills 
grass and weeds, and he showed me a lot of a 
neighbor’s, which last year was paitly in corn and 
partly in potatoes, both sowed in lucerne this 
spring. That on the potato part was, to a visible 
line, much better than the other. The way to 
manage it is this:—T'ake a rich lot of ground on 
which the water does not Jie, winter or summer; 
cultivate it in [rish potatoes; sow it down broad- 
cast, Ist May, twenty pounds of seed to the acre, 
and in July, cut. You may suppose from the looks 
of it the first season, that the weeds and grass 
would overcome it, but don’t be alarmed: they 
die off and the second year the lucerne will sur- 
vive almost in immortal vigor. The proof of the 
pudding is in eating it: here I saw the proof, 
When it is considered how early it invites the 
scythe, how rapidly it shoots up again, how many 
cuts it will give in the year, and how many years 
it will last, it is safe to say that an acre of it, well 
set, ia worth twenty acres of clover. 

« But the best isto be told. I[t isa fact, which 
[I have learned for the first time, from authority 
and in a manner which leaves me not a donbt of 
its truth—that lucerne possesses the remarkable 
characteristic of being exempt from that quality in 
clover and other green meat—as English writers 


| call it—which makes it dangerous to give it to 
| horses when in active exercise. In other words 
you may feed them, as Mr Johnson does his car- 
| riage horses, on lucerne instead of dry fodder or 
| hay, and travel them on it fast or slow, without 
danver of touching their wind! Every one knows 
that this can’t be done with clover. Mr Robin- 
son, who some years since owned a stage line be- 
tween Centreville and Easton—a route of 21 miles, 
over which a sing'e team was driven fed on corn 
and green lucerne, without ever blowing a horse. 
In Italy the stage horse, in his most active use, is 
fed on grain and alfailaor lucerne, But what sig- 
nifies a thousand illustrations? This, like others, 
will be read and thrown aside, as a thing that 
‘tells very well on paper,’ but too troublesome to 
be put in practice! 

“It would probably be better to sow it with 
oats, cutting off oats and lucerne in July; but what 
[saw had not the advantage of any protecting 
crop. The oats would probably assist in keeping 
down weeds and grass. To conclude—the lot 
should be rich, well worked in potatoes, and well 
top dressed in February, from year to year; the 
oftener the better. That gives the crop an early 
and vigorous start. The farmer who once enjoys 
the benefit of a lot of Incerne for his horses and 
mileh cows, will never be without again.” 





EGGS. 


A correspondent of the Piscataquis Farmer says : 
“Tn conversationa few days since with one of our 
thrifty farmers on the subject of keeping eggs, he 
told me that only a few weeks since, he took te 
market a quantity of eggs which he had kept in 
perfect order forseven months. The manner in 
which they were preserved so Jong a time he did 
not wish to keep a secret, and it occurred to me 
that the fact might well deserve a place in your 
useful paper, that others might avail themselves of 
the benefit to be derived from the information. 
Many modes of preserving are practiced, but none 
has yet come to my knowledge so simple and 
worthy of being generally known as this. His 
method of procedure is simply to collect the eggs 
as soon as laid, and place them upon the small 
end, closely packed, in any common vessel, such 
as a firkin or cask, and let them remain unmoved 
in the open air, only covered to prevent being ex- 
posed to breaking. But the great secret is, in my 
opinion, that of collecting the eggs soon after they 
are Jaid, as otherwise nothing will save them from 
decay. Try the experiment, friends, and if you 
do not succeed, the expense is nothing, and if the 
recipe ‘is true, it is valuable indeed, 





Bradford, in his history of Massachusetts, relates 
that in 1763, on the anniversary of the society for 
promoting industry, 300 females of Boston assem- 
bled on the common with their epinning wheels! 
They were attired in cloth of their own manufac- 
ture. 

The Vermont Patriot states that Isaac Tabor, 
of Montpelier, performed no less an exploit the 
other day, than the shearing of 913 pounds of fine 
wool from 168 sheep—almost 5 1-2 lbs. per head, 
and amounting, at 20 cents per |b., to $227 25. 





The cotton crop in Mississippi is said to pro- 
mise abundance. 
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SCRAPS. 


The boysin the printing office must have a cold wa- 
ter spree on Monday, the 4th, and therefore the editor 
must give them the copy of his editorial Saturday morn- 
ing. And here we are, 9 o'clock Friday evening, with 
the mercury at high sweating point—our limbs stitfened 
by plowing and hoeing briskly through Wednesday and 
Thursday,and made more uncomfortable by the heat 
and the toilsof a busy day in the city—and yet before 
we can sleep, we must write six or eight letter-sheet pa- 
ges of editorial, and that too without a bit of a subject 
yet thought of. We wrote Scraps at the top of the page 
merely as a convenient cover to any thing that may hap- 
pen to come up in our brain, while we move the pen. 

First, then, we happen to think itis very hot. Bear 
the heat patiently, say common sense, philanthropy, and 
piety—all three. Fretting will do no good, common 
sense very well knows, and experience proves it—there- 
fore they say to us, “keep cool,” and so we will try to 
do—remembering that this hot weather is good for the 
corn, good to sweeten the grass, good for nearly all the 
crops upon the farm. Man and his herda will probably 
have more and better food the coming autumn and win- 
ter,in consequence of the heat that oppresses. The 
All-wise Regulator of the seasons is doing well for us 
—let us strive to be thankful, and requite his unstinted 
favors by the acceptable homage of grateful hearts. 


FOURTH OF JULY. 


A serap upon this. Freedom's birth-day:—a day on 
which an oppressed people undertook to throw off the 
burthen of a king and nobility, and resolved to be their 
own rulers:—A day on which the delegates to the Con- 
grees of '76 boldy and firmly took the high ground of 
civil independence of British rule, and commenced the 
march which has led our nation to its freedom, prosperi- 
ty and greatness. It is a day to be remembered as long 
as Freedom shall have a lover and a friend,—to be grate- 
fully regarded as long as the God of nations is thanked 
for blessings enjoyed on American soil—and it should be 
the aspiration of every trae American heart, that the sa- 
ered principles of tiperty and wQuaLity which secure 
us those blessings, may be diffused over the whole wide 
earth, and hasten the time when the sun in all his course 
shall not rise upon a tyrant nor set upon a slave.—Enough 
of this. 

HAYING. 


As soon as Independence is over, if the weather be 
good, and his grass is fit to cut, the farmer must go reso- 
lutely to his haying. Should there be good weather, the 
grass which has had so much wet upon it for the last 
three weeks, will ripen very fast, and large fields of it 
will ripen at the same time. Therefore be securing it as 
fast as possible. 

But while haying goes on, weeds will be working up 
among the corn, the potatoes, and the roots. The sur- 
face of the ground among these will need stirring. Do 
not be so over anxious to get in the hay as to lose more 
by neglecting the fields in tiilage than you gain by 
sticking to the scythe, the pitchfork and the rake. 

Making Hay. Where the grass is quite green when 
cut, it will take, usually, three common hay days to cure 
it. If cut in the morning, we usually turn it out of swath 
at 9 o'clock, and between 12 and 1 o'clock, turn it up. 
At from 4 to 6, P. M., put itin small cocks. After the 
dew is off the next morning, spread out thin—turn two 
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or three times in the course of the day—towards eve- 
Spread again the next day—turn 
as muchas is necessary and then put into the barn. 


ning, put into cock, 


Should the weather be uncommonly drying, two days 
will answer for curing most hay at the commencement 
of the season, After grass which is thin, has become 
nearly ripe, it will require comparatively little curing. 
One day, ora little more than one is often sufficient. 
But you, farmers, all know how to cure hay, and know 
also generally when it is dry. There is but one point 
here on which we deem it possible to give information. 
The point is this: hay which has been in cock one or 
two nights and sweat a little in that state, will do to 
stow away in the barn without feeling quite so crisp and 
dry as that should be which has not sweat in cock. In 
other words, the sweat in coek tends to prevent sweat 
in the mow. Should a lot of hay get badly damaged, it 
becomes less offensive, or more agreeable to the cattle, 
by leaving it one night spread out vpon the ground. Un- 
der the action of dew and its evaporation, some of the 
mustiness passes off. 

Drinks. Water—pure cold water, sugar and water, 
molasses and water, (if it does not turn acid in the sto- 
mach,) milk, milk and water—these are wholesome 
drinks, and may be taken with impunity, so far as re- 
lates to violent il! effects, in any quantity that the thirst- 
ing appetite of a-temperate man eraves, if he wi!l but 
take them often enough to keep himself from being over 
heated. Dr. Alcott may tell us, as he did last year, that 
so much cold water will weaken the system. We shall 
not dispute that point with him—but we do maintain 
that we have never yet heard of a temperate man dying 
suddenly from drinking cold waterin a very hot day, 
unless he had been long, i. e. more than an hour with- 
out drinking. A tumbler of water every half hour in 
the hottest partof the day, while the sweat runs in 
streams and keeps all the clothes wet, is not taking too 
much or too often. 

The Barn.—Keep it well ventilated while the hay is 
new. Letall the gas or steam that rises from it be car. 
ried off ; for when confined it injures the hay. 

Salt.—Should you find it desirable to put in a load of 
hay that is not quite as dry as you would choose to make 
it, a peck of salt to the ton will help to preserve it. 
The stock relish a portion of the hay better for being 
salted. Putin some with, and some without salt. 

Time of Cutting. —Where the land is rich enough to 
give two crops, there is no loss in cutting the first while 
the grass is very green. If not fully grown, the second 
will make up the deficiency. Clover, redtop and timo- 
thy are best if cut when fairly in the bloom. 

Curing Hay.—Clover it is best not to expose more 
than one good day fairly and fully tothe sun. It sheds 
its leaves so much, and its stalks become so hard when 
rapidly sun-dried, that it is better to do a considerable 
part of the curing in cock. Redtop and timothy waste 
but little, and are found to be good when dried fully by 
exposure to the brightest suns of two successive days. 
Possibly they may be better if kept the second day in 
cock and put inte the barn on the third without having 
been spread out thin. Some prefer this mode, but we 
have not tried it. 

Last season, having some hay in cock during two 
cloudy days, and thinking on the second that it might 
heat, we took a small fork full from the top of the cock 
and placed it on the ground; then another small fork 
full was put on that, and so on until we had built the 
cock anew, and changed the position, not of tep and 
bottom merely, but of the locks throughout. This hay, 
though out a long time, was as much relished by the 
cattle as any that we putinto the barn. It however was 





cut while quite green, and was very fine. We think it 


would have been much damaged but for that pitching © 


over. 





THE SEASON. 


Frequent rains and warm suns have been bringing 
vegetation forward very fast for the last two weeks. 
The hay crop now promises to be a fair one in quantity. 
Some low lands have been recently inundated, sw that 
many acres of wet meadow grass, and of potatoes, beets, 
&c. in low situations, have been nearly ruined. Corn 
is not large, but is doing well. 


MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Saturday, July 2, 1842. 

Mr J. F. Allen, of orton, paren some fine speci- 
mens of the Zinfandel and Chasselas Grapes, and the 
Roya! George Clingstone Peach. 

Mr Otis Johnson, of Lynu—some fine specimens of 
the Coolidge’s Favorite Peach. 

Dr. John C. Howard, of Brookline—Black Hamburg, 
Burgunily and White Chasselas Grapes. Also some 
fine Cherries, var. Gros or Napoleon Bigareau (?) 

Mr J. L. L. F. Warren, of Brighton—Peaches and 


Cherries. . 
Mr George Walsh, of Charlestown—Cherries ; yar. 


Belle de Choisy. 

Mr John A. Kenrick, of Newton—White Bigareau 
and Black ‘l'artarian Cherries. 

Mr A. H. Hovey—Early Virginia Strawberries. 

Mr M. Skilton, Charlestown—Black Tartarian Cher- 
ries. 

Mr Wm. Hawkes—some fair specimens of Strawber- 
ries, var. Methven Castle. 

Mr Joseph O. Frost, of Boston—some fine specimens 
of the Black Hamburg, Sweetwater and Muscat Grape, 
and Nectarines. 

Mr Leonard Ware, of Boston—some very superior 
specimens of the Black Tartarian Cherry. 

From the garden of Mrs Bigelow, of Medford—some 
fine Strawberries. 

Capt. Charles Robbins, Master of the House of Cor- 
rection, at South Boston, presented two boxes of eztra 
fine specimens of the Methven Castle Strawberry. 

From the garden of Samuel Walker, Roxbury—speci- 
mens of sixtytwo varieties of Seedling Strawberries, rais- 
ed from the common, or Wood variety. 


For the Committee, 
S. WALKER. 


FARM FOR THE POOR. 


Mr Epitor—By many well wishers to the necessities 
of the poor, it is thought it would prove a very praise- 
worthy and beneficial plan, if the agricultural associa- 
tions would see fit to establish a large farm or tract of 
land, for the purpose of employing the vast many of the 
poor and indigent of our native population, who have no 
means of their own of obtaining a regular employment 
or the getting a decent living. It is, from mature con- 
sideration, supposed, that great public benefit as well as 
gain might be realized from such an institution, placed 
under proper regulations. Thousands would gladly em- 
brace the opportunity of its encouragement, and the pro- 
duction of such an establishment could be such as to 
make it well worthy the patronage of all who are friends 
to agriculture. IIUMANITAS. 

0 We found this communication in our box, and give 
it space in our columns, though we know not from whom 
itcomes. Our first impressions are, that the establish- 
ment would cause a large pecuniary loss to its owners, 
but that it may be a judicious way for the affluent to be- 
stow alms upon the indigent. ‘This is merely a first 
thought. 





Cut off the warts from your plum trees.—Grindstone 
—this will soon be wanted for daily use. Don't depend 


upon your neighbor’s—-buy one for yourself. 
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MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

At astated meeting of the Society, held July 2d, it 
was 

Voted, That the thanks of the Society, be presented to 
Prof. Fisher, Director of the Imperial Potanic Garden, 
St. Petersburgh, for his valuable donation of pamplets. 

Adjourned to this day two weeks. 

EBEN, WIGHT 

July 6 Rec. Sec’y. 








THERMOMETRICAL 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 


Range of the ‘he: mometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Maas, in a shaded 
Nortierly exposure, for the week ending July 3. 
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July, 1842, | 5,A.M.|12,M.|7,P.M.| Wind, 
& onday, 27 60 64 | 68 ! KE. 
‘Luesday, 23} 56 | 76 o | & 
Welnesday, 29] 63 | 47 | 72 N. 
‘Thursday, 30 | 54 83 7 Ss. W. 
Fri lay, 1; 70 | 80 | 75 Ss. W. 
Seierday, 2| 69 86 76 Ss. W. 
Sunday, sree joe. | v2" 7 & 


BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpar, July 4, 1842. 
Reported forthe New England Farmer. 

At Market 355 Beef Cattle, 26 Cows and Calves, 
2100 Sheep and 150 Swine. 

50 Beef Cattle, and several hundred Sheep unsold. 

Pinices.— Beef Cattle. We again reduce our quota- 
tions. We quote a few extra $5 50 a 562. First 
quality $475a525. Second quality, $4 50 a 475. 
Third quality $4 00 a 4 50. 

Cows and Calces—A few sales only were effected, 
and we shall omit prices. 

Sheep —Dull. Sale from 1 25 to $2 50. A few 
choice wethers, 3 50 and 4 00. : 

Swine. —A lot of old hogs at 4cts. 
at 5 1-4, 

WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 

SEEDS. Herds Grass, $2 50 to 3 00 per bushel. Red Top, 
35 to 60 cents. Clover—Northern, 11 to 12c.—Southern, 9 
aildc. Flax Seed, $2 00 per bushel. Lucerne, 25 c.per lb. 
Canary Seed, $4 25 a 4 50 per bushel. 

GRAIN. The market has been pretty firm duiing the 
past week, notwithstanding the heavy arrivals, prices having 
varied not more than one or two cents per bushel for all de- 


And a lot of Pigs 








| 


scriptions of grain. 
Corn—Northern, old, bushel 00 to 00--Southern, round 





ellew, old, 59 1 00—Southern flat yellow, new, 59 a 60-— 
Xo. do. white do. 57 58--Barley — a — —Rye, Northern, 
65 a 67 —do. Southern, — a 00 —Oats, Southern, 00 a 00— | 
Northern do, 33 to 40—Beans, per bushel 75 a 1 50.—Shorts, | 
per double bush. 35 a 40—Bran, 25. 

FLOUR. The past week has been one of great dullness | 


é | 
among the Flour dealers, and prices have been generally de- | 


clining. 
Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. $600 a 000 —do. 
wharf, $6 7525 87 do. free of garlic, $6 12 a — —Phila- 


delphia do. 4 mos. $5 75 a 0 00 —Fredericksburg, lowl’d 4 
mos. $5 87 a6 00—Alexandria, wharf mountain, —6 00 a 
6 12—Georgetown, $637 a 650—Richmond Canal, $0 00 a— 
—do, City, 80 00a 0 00—Petersburgh, South side $6 12 a6 37 
—do. Country 86 00 a6 12—Genesee, common, cash, 86 00 a 
6 12— do sr 4 brands $6 12 a000— Ohio via Canal, 
$5 75 a 5 87—do do New Orleans, cash 80 002000. Rye, 
$3 75 a 4 00—Indiax Meal in bbis. $3 00 a 3 12. 

PROVISIONS. The private operations have in some 
measure been governed by the public sales: and prices of 
Pork are again lower. Lard continues in active demand at 
6cts per lb. 

Beef—Mees 4 110. new bbl. $900 2 950—Navy—88 00a 
900.—No. 1625 2650—do Prime $4 v0 a 450—Pork— 
Extra clear 4 mo. bbl. $11 50a 12: 0O—do Clear 81050 a 11 00 
do. Mess, 7 50a 8 00—do Prime $400 a 450—do Mess 
from. other States — a — —do Prime do do 85 0025 50 
no. Cargo do. 3 a3 50——Clear do do $10 00 a 10 50— 
Butter, shipping, 10 a 12—do store, uninspected, 10 a 14—do 
dairy, 15 a 17,—Lard, No. 1, Boston ins. 6 a 6 |-2 — do 
South and Western, 3-4 a 6 Hams, Boston, 6 1-2 a 7 —do 








Southern and Western, 5 a 7—Cheese, Ship’g and 4 meal, 
6 a 8—do new milk, 6a8 


WOO!.. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 
yortation shall not exceed 8 cts. per pound, free. All where- 
of the value exceeds 8 cts. per pound, 32 per ct. ad. val. and 
4 cts per pound, 

The market for this article is in a quiet state; sales are 
made to meet the immediate demands of the manufacturers. 
Wool of the new clip has not come into market to any ex- 
tent. We do not learn that much wool of the present shear- 
ing has changed hands 

Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, lh. 45 a 47 c.--Amer- 
ican full blood do 42 a 44--Do 3-4 do 38 a 40-—Do. 1-2 do 
35 a 37--1-4 and common do 30 a 35 — Smyrna Sheep, 
washed, 25 a 30-- Do. unwashed, 12 a 14—Bengasi do 
7a 9—Saxony, clean. — Buenos Ayres unpicked, 8 a 16— 
“o. do. picked, 12 a 16—Superfine Northern pulled lamb 32 
8 40—No. | do. do. do. 25 a 27—No. 2.do do do 25 a 27- 
No. 3 do do do 18 a 20. 


HOPS. Duty 20 per cent. 

The accounts from England are very unfavorable for the 
growing crop in that country, and the duty had fallen to 
£100,000. 

Ist sort, Mass. 1841 perlb 9 a 10.—2d do do do8 a 9. 

HAY, per ton, 812 to 13—Eastern Screwed 814 to 16 

CHEESE--Shipping and 4 meal, 6 to 8c.--New 9 to 10. 

EGGS, 12 a 16. 
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REVOLVING HURSE RAKE. 
This is one of the most useful and labor saving machines 


now in use. One manand a horse with a boy to Jead, will 
rake on an average from 26 to 3u acres per day, with ease 
and do the work well ‘Lhere 1s a great advantage in this 
rake over all others, as the person using it dves not have to 
stop the horse to unload the rake. For sale by J. BRECK 
& CO., No. 52 North Market st. May 22. 


DAHLIAS. 


For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52 North 
Market street, a large assortment of Double Dahlias of the 
finesi varieties. JCSEPH BRECK & Co, 

Boston, May 3, 1842. 


DAHLIA POLES. 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO., offer for sale 1000 superior 
Dahiia Poles, with the bark pealed off, in bundles of 100, or 
by the dozen. Boston, May 3, 1842. 











POUDRETTE. — 
For sale 200 Barrels Poudrette, at $2 per barrel, by J. 
BRECK & CO, 5i-and 52 North Market st., Boston. 
May 18. 


DRAFT AND TRACE CHAINS, 
400 pair Trace Chains, suitable for Ploughing. 
200 “ Truck and leading Chains. 
200 “ Draft Chains. For sale by J. BRECK & GO,, 
No. 52 North Market st. 





DAHLIA AND BEAN POLES. 

500 dozen Dahlia and Bean Poles; alse, 500 Spruce Poles 
12 to 30 feet in length, for sale by MOSES FRENCH Ja., 
Maine wharf, near the bottom of Suminer st. 

June 1, 1842. 3w 


TY CP CHAINS. 

Just received by 500 Chains for tyeing up Cattle. 

These chains, introduced hy E. H. Dersy, Esq. of Salem 
and Col. Jacques, for the purpose of securing cattle to the 
stall, are found te be the safest and most convenient mode 
of fastening cows and oxen to the stanchion. 


For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., No. 52 North | 


Market st. 
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WILLIS’S LATEST IMPROVED SEED SOWER. 





‘il 
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_In using this machine, the farmer may be certain that 
his seed is put into the ground, and at the same time 
in the best possible manner. There has been a great 
difficulty in machines for sowing garden seeds; they 
are very apt to clog up, and the farmer might go over an 
acre of land and not sow a single seed ; but not so with 
this; it is so constructed that it cannot possibly clog 
In using this sewer, the farmer can save one half of 
his seed, and do the work at less than one quarter the 
expense of the common way of sowing, and have it 
done in a much better manner; it opens the furrow, 
drops the seed, covers it over and rolls them down. 
It will sow any kind of Garden Seeds; say Ruta Baga, 
Mangel Wurtzel, Turnips, Carrots, Beets, Parsnips, On- 
ions, &c. For sale at the New England Agricultaral 
Warehouse an Seed Store, Nos. 5! and 52 North Mar- 
ket street, by JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
April 20 
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HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH, 


Great improvements have been maile the past year in the 
form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard 
has heen so formed as to lay the furrow completely over, 
turning in every particle of grass or siubble, and veaving the 
ground in the best possible manncr. The length of the 
mould hoard has be a very much increased, so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, hoth with respect te 
the holding and the team. The Comittee at the late trial 
of Ploughs at Worcester, say, 

“ Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Ploughs 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 
the inquirer, if your land is mostty light a easy to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, but if your land is heavy, hard orrocky, 
BEGIN With Mr. Howanp’s.” 

Atthe above me-tioned tral the Howard Pleugh did 
more work, with the same power of team, than any olher 
plough exhibited. Nv vther turned more than twentysevea 
and one half inehes, to the 112 lbs. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches, te 
the same power of team! All acknowledge that Howard’s 
| Ploughs are inuch the strongest and most substantially 
made. 

There has |een quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Ploagh, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside; this shoe likewise secures 
| the mould board and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs is from $6 to $15. A Plough, 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
8i0 50, and with cutter 81, with wheel and cutter, $2 60 
| extra. 

The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail;at 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, by 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 








} : 
April 20 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, &c 

The Proprietors of the New England Agricultural Ware- 
house and Seed Store No. 51 and 52 North Market street, 
would inform their customers and the public generally that 
they have on hand the most extensive assortment of Agri. 
cultural and Horticultural Tools to be found in the United 
States. Part of which are the following : 
1000 Howard’s Patent Cast| 100 doz. Cast Steel Shovels 





| 

| 

Iron Ploughs 150 “ Common do. 

| 300 Common do. do. 100 “ Spades. 

| 200 Cultivators. 500 “ Grass Scythes. 

| 100 Greene’s Straw Cutters.! 300 “ Patent Snaithe. 

| 50 Willis’ do. do. 200 * Common de. 

| 100 Common do. do, 500 “ Hay Rakes. 

| 100 Willis’ Patent Corn| 200 “ Garden do. 

Shellers. 200 “ Manure Forks. 

50 Common do do. | 300 “ Hay do. 

2u0 Willis’ Seed Sowers. 500 Pair Trace Chains. 
50 “ Vegetable Cutters} 100 “ Truck do. 

| 50 Common do. do. | 100 Draft do. 


' 200 Hand Corn Mills. 

200 Grain Cradles. 

; 100 Ox Yokes. 

1500 Doz. Scythe Stones. 

3000 * Austin’s Rifles. i 
March 17. 


500 Tieup do, 
50 doz. Halter do. 
1000 yards Fence do. 
25 Grind Stones on rollers. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


MAN OF TOIL. 


Man of Toil, wouldst thou be free, 
Lend thine eat to Reason’s call ; 
There’s folly in the Drunkard’s glee— 
There’s madness in the midnight braw] : 
The ribald jest, the vulgar song, 
May give a keener sting to care ; 
The riot of a reckless throng 
May lead to ruin and despair : 
Let truth unloose thy fettered soul— 
There is no freedom in the bowl. 





Man of Toil, wouldst thou be wise, 

The paths of moral light explore ; 
Pierce the human heart’s disguise, 

And track its motives to the core ; 
Creation’s boundless beauties scan, 

Observe its wonders—search its laws ; 
Look on the vast harmonious plan, 

And learn to love the Eternal Cause : 
Let Truth illume thy darkened soul— 
There is no wisdom in the bowl, 


Man of Toil, wouldst thou be blest, 

Give thy purest feelings play ; 
Bring all that’s noble to thy breast, 

Let all that’s worthless pass away. 
Let generous deeds bid sorrow cease, 

Let gentlest words thy lips employ : 
Scatter the seeds of love and peace, 

And reap a harvest full of joy: 
Let Truth make glad thy harrassed soul — 
There are no blessings in the bowl. 


Childhood.—W ho does not look back to tlhe days 
of his childhood with mingled sensations of plea- 
sure and reyret? Pleasure at the absence of the 
cares of Jife,and regret that those halcyon days 
were not better improved. There is in childhood 
a holy ignorance, a beautiful credulity, a sort of 
sanctily that one cannot contemplate without some- 
thing of the reverential feelings with which one 
should approach beings of a celestial nature. The 
impress of the divine nature is, as it were, fresh on 
the infant spirit, fresh and unsuilied by contact 
with this withering world. One trembles lest an 
impure breath should dim the clearness of its bright 
mirror. And how perpetually must those who 
are in the habit of contemplating childhood, of 
studying the characters of little children feel and 
repeat to their own hearts, “ Of such is the king- 
dom of heaven.” Which of us, of the wisest among 
us, May not stop to receive instruction and rebuke 
from the character of a little child?) Which of us 
by comparison with its smiling simplicity has not 
reason to blush for the bitterness, the insincerity, 
the worldliness, the degeneracy of his own ?—Se- 
lected. 


We certainly do not look back with “ pleasure 
at the absence of the cares of life” which attended 
our childhood ;—or rather, we do not fee] that our 
manhood would be happier without life’s cares than 
withthem, It has been our lot to be a child in 
middle life—to live for years, and those not idle, 
at the paternal board, without having exciting and 
perplexing cares ;—but instead of drawing peculiar 
enjoyment from this freedom from care, we felt the 
want of it—we felt that useful powers and capaci- 
ties were rusting and growing weak for want of 





|exercise. We felt the need of more care—songht 
' for inore—have found it, and have had enjoyment 
|in it. Experience tells us that cares are blessings 
‘and comforts. We did not find childhood more 
‘happy than manhood is, though our early days 
| were passed as pleasantly as those of most chil- 

dren; yet theu there were longings to grow up to 
' man’s stature—to be able to take the candle down 
from the mantle-piece without getting into a chair— 
|to wear a watch—to be at liberty to go toa neigh- 
bor’s without asking permission—to be our own 
_master—to chouse the color of our own clothes — 


to have the privileges of a full grown man. These | 


longings, together with the crosses and vexations 

| which were frequently coming, caused childhood 
to be far other than a cloudless day,—caused it to 
be a season of as sore trials, compared with the 
strength which was given to bear them, as any that 
have come upon us in riper years—and in these ri- 
per years our trials have been not less than those 
of most men. 

The innocence of childhood may preserve from 
self-reproach, and the pangs of a wounded con- 
science; but years of discretion are privileged to 
obtain something more grateful to the soul than 
that mere absence of self-reproach which attends 
upon innocence. There may be humble trust of 
sins forgiven, and bright hopes of unmingled joys 
—hopes which of themselves give earth’s highest 
joys—joys higher, far higher than the innocent 
ones of childhood. Far be it from us to intimate 
that childhood is not a joyous and happy season— 
but if one uses his powers as he ought, manhood 
may be still more happy. Shame, shame to the 
cyristian world, when christian principle is not the 
producer of purer joys than childhood’s innocence 
can impart.—Ep. N. E. F. 





in “ Infernal Machine."—Mr William Beals, 
Pyrotechnist, exhibited to us this morning, a mode! 
of the expanding cannon ball, inyented by him. 
This ball, when discharged from a 32 pounder, will 
expand the instant it leaves the cannon, from three 
to four feet, and is capable of destroying the whole 
main rigging of a ship, and would cut down four 
men standing abreast in the field. This ball was 
examined at Washington last weck, by the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of the Navy, and several naval 
and military officers, who pronounced it a very sin- 
gular and ingenious invention. The Secretary of 
the Navy is about causing an experiment to be 
made with it at the Navy Yard, Charlestown.— 
Boston Transcript. 


We are not pleased with thoughts of war and 
bluodshed. We choose rather to see the iron and 
steel wrought in plowshares and pruning hooks, 
than into implements for man’s destruction. But 
the more deadly the weapons of warfare can be 
made, the more you can take from individual men 
opportunities for displaying remarkable prowess 
and courage in conflict, the nearer you come to 
placing the weak upon an equality with the strong 
in the hour of battle, then the more effectually do 
you deter the strong, the valiant, and the lover of 
a hero’s fame, from seeking to make war upon 
their fellow-men. The more deadly the weapons, 
the less wil] be the desire to face them.—Ep. N, 
E. F. 


Good.—The New Orleans Crescent City has 
the following beautiful little allegory :— 


A humming bird once met a butterfly, and being 








pleased with the beauty of its person and glory of 
its wings, made an offer of perpetual friendship. 

“7 cannot think of it,” was the reply—* as you 
once spurned at me, and called me a drawling dolt.” 

“Impossible,” exciaimed the humming bird. “1 
always entertained the highest respect for such 
beautiful creatures as you.” 

“Perhaps you do now,” said the other; “but 
when you insulted me I was a caterpillar, So let 
me give you this piece of advice: Never insult the 
humble, as they may one day become your superi- 
ors.” 





Absurdities.—To make your servants tell lies for 
you, and afterwards be angry because they tell 
lies for themselves. 

To expect to make people honest by hardening 
them in prison, and afterwards sending them adrift 
without the means of getting work. 

To fancy a thing is cheap because a low price 
is asked for it. 

To vote for a candidate at any election, because 
he praises your wife and admires the baby.—Se- 
lected. 
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It isthe fashion now for young men to wear 
coats cut similar to those which encased their 
grandfathers fifty years ago, and to carry canes. 
It must be very gratifying to old people to witness 
this respectful desire on the part of the young to 
imitate them not only in manners but in dress.— 
Concord Freeman. 


The above must be, in part, ironical, We do 
not believe the old folks regard it as a mark of re- 
spect in the young to imitate their coat tails, while 
they curtail the old-fashioned collar of two thirds 
its time-honored breadth, and wear the skeleton 
substitute as low as is necessary to show the ful!) 
length of their necks. But the editor can’t be serious. 
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GR‘ EN’S PATENT STRAW CUTTER. 


JOSEPH BRECK & CU. at the New England Aericul 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos. 51 and 62 North Mar- 
ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay anil 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanics! principle not Letae 
applied to any implement for this purpose, The most prom. 
inent effects of this application, and some of the consequent 
peculiarities of the machine are : 

1. So great a reduction of the quantum of power requisite 
tu use it, that the strength of a balf grown boy is sufficient 
to work it efficiently. 

2. With even this moderate power, it easily cuts two bush 
els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been claimed 
by any other machine even when worked by horse or steam 

ower. 
we The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which thy 
cut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 
straw cutter. 4 

4. The machine is simple inits construction, made and put 
together very strongly. Itis therefore not so liable as the 
complicated machines in general use tu get out of order. 





MUCK MANUAL. 
For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., The Muck Man- 
ual for Farmers. By Dr S. L. Dana; price $1. 
Boston, April 13. 
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